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riUCTICAL  SUGGESTIONS, 

ETC.  ETC. 


As  Emigration  has  now  become  a leading  question,  and 
is  adopted  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  their  removal 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  as  being  more  suitable  to 
their  limited  means,  it  may  be  desirable  to  devise  a system 
for  diverting  this  current  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  more 
effectually  than  it  is  done  at  present  by  the  Emigration 
Commissioners,  their  means  depending  on  the  sale  of  waste 
lands  in  that  territory. 

Australia  is  decidedly  the  finest  climate  in  the  world,  pre- 
senting millions  of  uncultivated  acres,  only  requiring  the 
industry  of  man  to  bring  them  into  a state  of  cultivation. 

The  following  plan  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  public  as  a practicable  system,  well  adapted  for  the 
transplantation  of  the  unemployed  labouring  classes  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  holding  out  inducements  to  the  capi- 
talist and  the  emigrant  equally  beneficial  to  both. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  effect  so  desirable  an  object,  it  is 
proposed  to  form  Subscription  Societies  in  the  several 
counties  where  the  pressure  of  over  population  is  most 
felt ; each  society  to  raise  a capital  of  £60,000,  in  shares 
of  £10  each,  to  be  paid  in  advance,  by  quarterly  deposits 
of  £2  10s.  each  share.  The  respective  societies  to  be 
called  or  named  after  the  counties  or  shires  in  which  they 
may  be  established ; say,  for  example — 

“ County  of  Middlesex  Emigration  INlutual  Aid  So- 
ciety or,  “ Yorkshire  Emigration,”  &c.  &c. 
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These  societies  to  be  conducted  on  the  most  approved 
principles  of  building  societies,  having  ITustees,  Bankers, 
Directors,  Auditors,  Secretary,  and  Solicitor. 

Any  Mutual  Aid  Society  thus  formed  would  be  able, 
with  advantage  both  to  the  shareholders  and  emigrants,  to 
land  and  settle  down  on  comfortable  farms  in  Australia 
ci^’lit  hundred  families,  on  twenty  townland  villages,  each 
village  to  be  composed  of  forty  families,  each  family  having 
a house  built  for  its  immediate  reception  on  a town  allot- 
ment of  half  an  acre,  in  addition  to  thirty  acres  of  good 
land,  and  a growing  crop  of  wheat  of  fifty  acres  for  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  towmship  on  ai'rival. 


EXAMPLE : 


One  townland  of  forty  families,  or  two  hundred  and 
eighty  souls,  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  five  childien 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  ecpial  to  the  passage-money 
of  four  and  a-half  adult  persons  per  family,  or  one  hundied 

and  eighty  adults,  at  £10  per  adult  • £1,800  0 0 

To  farming  stock  (to  be  purchased  in  the 
Colony  very  cheap)  given  in  trust  to  each 
family,  sufficient  to  procure  a cow  and 
calf,  breeding-sow,  and  poultry,  at  £5 
per  family  .....  200  0 0 

X.B.— Outfit  of  clothing  to  be  provided 

by  themselves  or  unions. 

Probable  expense  for  management  {vide 

Appendix)  .....  1,000  0 0 

Amount  . . . £3,000  0 0 

Therefore  £3,000  : ‘280  souls  : £C0,0C0  : 5,000=800 

families,  or  3,000  adults. 

A village  and  townland  of  forty  families  is  a reasonable 
number  for  freight  of  one  vessel,  besides  a cargo.* 


* All  emigrants  to  be  subject  to  the  regulations  published  by  the 
Emigration  Commissioners  regarding  sea-passage,  &c. 
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A family  to  have  eleven  years’  lease  of  half  an  acre,  town 
allotment,  and  house,  and  thirty  acres  of  good  land. 

40  families,  @ 304  acres  ....  1,'2'20  acres 

Sites  fur  church,  school,  glebe,*  and  dwell- 
ings for  clergyman,  superintendent,  sur- 
geon, allotments  for  extension  of  village, 
streets,  &c.  &c.  .....  (iO  acres 

Two  sections  of  one  square  mile  each  = 1,280  acres 

Therefore  20  townlands,  including  allot- 
ments .......  25,000  acres 

An  emigrant  family,  having  an  outfit,  travelling  ex- 
penses to  port  of  emigration,  passage  paid,  a house,  farm, 
and  a standing  crop  for  their  use  on  arriving  at  their  town- 
ship, may  well  afford  to  pay  fur  the  holding  £10  per  an- 
num, free  of  taxes,  poor-rates,  &c. 

Cr. — To  20  townlands  of  40  holdings, 

each  at  £10  rent  . . . £8,000  0 0 

To  interest  on  capital  of  £60,000at  10 

per  cent.,  to  be  paid  shareholders  0,000  0 0 

Surplus  annual  rent  per  annum  . £2,000  0 0 

Dr. — To  1 principal  colonial  comp- 
trolling  a2;ent,  including 
travelling  expenses  visit- 
ing stations,  &c.,  and  col- 
lecting rents,  &c.  . . £600 

To  20  resident  superintend- 
inu’  aweiUs.  1 to  each  sta- 

tion,  @ £70  . . . 1,400 

£2,000  0 0 

* It  is  fervently  hoped,  and  is  most  desh'ablo,  that  the  religious 
public  will  co-operate  in  affording  means  for  the  transmission  of  clergy- 
men, as  missionaries,  to  the  European,  native-born,  and  aboriginal  in- 
habitants  of  the  district  wherein  those  townships  may  be  placed. 
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N.B. — Salaries  in  the  Colony  to  be  paid,  in  all  cases, 
out  of  the  funds  of  surplus  profit  or  rents,  proportionably . 
No  surplus,  no  salaries. 

At  the  expiration  of  eleven  years  (leases  being  out),  the 
aiffairs  of  the  society  to  be  wound  up. 

Du. — By  original  subscribed  cap.,  in  shares  £60,000  0 0 

Excess  over  capital,  besides  10  per 
cent,  paid,  and,  in  addition,  any 
saving  that  may  be  effected  in 
home  management  . . . 5,050  0 0 

£65,050  0 0 

Cr. — To  sale  of  800  larms  of  30  acres, 

@ £2  5s £54,000  0 0 

To  880  town  allotments,  Avith  eac;h 

a dwelling-house,  @ £10  . . 8,800  0 0 

To  1,000  acres  remaining,  @ £2  5s.  2,250  0 0 

To  160  acres,  sites  for  churches, 

gratuitous  ....  nil. 

O 

£65,050  0 0 

If,  however,  the  annual  rents  were  forborne  for  ten  years, 
and  alloAved  to  fructify  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  although 
a much  higher  rate  could  be  obtained  in  the  Colony,  either 
in  the  Australasian  or  Union  Banks,  the  amount  Avould 


1 reach  the  sum  of  .... 

£105,653 

0 

0 

1 Sale  of  land,  including  toAvn  allotments 

65,050 

0 

0 

1 

£170,703 

0 

0 

Deduct  amount  of  capital  . 

60,000 

0 

0 

£110,703 

0 

0 

„ Bonum  to  20  resident  superin- 

tendents .... 

4,000 

0 

0 

To  be  divided  amongst  shareholders  . £106,703  0 0 


Government  waste  land,  required  by  the  society  for  emi- 
gration purposes,  if  paid  for  in  cash,  at  £l  per  acre,  Avould 
amount  to  the  sum  of . . . . £25,600  0 0 

Which  Avould  only  pay  the  passage  of 
2,560  adults,  if  forwarded  by  the 
Emigration  Companies  at  £10  per 
head.  A society,  hoAvever,  by  the 
remission  of  payment  on  the  land 
obtained,  Avould  send  to  the  Co- 
lony . . 3,600  adults  = 36,000  0 0 


Ditf.  in  excess 


1,040  adults,  and  £10,400  0 0 


Therefore  there  is  an  advantage  in  favour  of  government 
agreeing  to  the  principles  herein  laid  doAvn,  being  a saving 
to  the  croAvn  land  fund  of  £10,400,  and  700  additional 
emigrants  sent  out,  more  than  the  amount  of  sale  for  cash 
Avould  have  effected,  exclusive  of  other  advantages  to  be 
further  stated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  emigrants  as  may  be 
transplanted  in  Australia  by  societies  so  formed,  would  be 
eligible  for  a free  passage  from  the  Colonization  Commis- 
sioners, if  they  had  sufficient  funds  (arising  from  the  sale 
of  crown  lands)  at  their  disposal.  Therefore  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  as  government  pays  £10  for  the  passage  of 
each  adult  person  sent  out  under  its  auspices  to  Australia, 
so  likewise  will  it  alloAv  to  all  Mutual  Aid  Companies  a 
remittance  of  £10  in  the  purchase  of  crown  land,  for 
every  adult  person  forwarded  to  the  colony  at  the  expense 
of  the  society.  In  other  Avords,  taking  labour  in  lieu  of 
cash,  for  the  fee  simple  pmrehase  of  the  land,  at  the  mini- 
mum price  of  £1  per  acre. 

Could  the  land  not  be  obtained  on  the  foregoing  terms — 
a most  improbable  contingency  Avhile  the  colonial  govern- 
ment is  under  the  administration  of  so  enlightened  and 
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liberal  a minister  and  statesman  as  Lord  Grey — a society 
has  only  to  apply  for  permission  to  sanction  the  leasing, 
under  the  “ Squatting  Act,”  of  the  number  of  acres  re- 
quired, which  allows  a period  of  fourteen  years,  at  a rent 
not  exceeding  £10  for  16,000  acres,  with  the  right  of 
pre-emption  on  its  expiration,  at  the  minimum  price  of 
£1  per  acre. 

It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  government  will 
at  once  give  a title-deed  in  fee  simple  to  such  a society,  on 
the  landing  of  an  equivalent  number  of  emigrants  in  New 
South  Wales,  estimating  each  adult  at  £10.* 

Supposing,  therefore,  every  facility  is  afforded  by  the 
government  in  obtaining,  under  either  of  the  foregoing 
conditions,  the  required  quantity  of  land  in  separate 
blocks  of  1,248  acres,  the  governor  of  New  South 
Wales  should  be  instructed,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonics,  to  direct  the  Surveyor  General  of 
the  Colony,  aided  by  the  Commissioners  of  Crown  Lands, 
to  select  these  blocks,  subject  to  the  concurrency  oi  the 
company’s  accredited  agent  (of  colonial  experience),  as 
townlands,  situated  on  some  permanent  river  or  creek  of 
fresh  Avatcr,  having  one  lineal  mile  of  Avater  i unning 
through  the  centre  of  said  block. 

* “ Five  millions  of  acres  of  land  lias  been  only  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment since  the  foundation  of  the  colony  up  to  July,  1848. 

“ Upwards  of  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  ol  the  best  agricultural 
lantl  in  the  colony,  ready  for  settlement  at  any  hour,  and  seventy  mil- 
lions more  of  pastural  land,  if  reiyuired,  in  the  intermediate  districts, 
to  establish  yeomanry  w'ithout  interfering  with  squatters.  Beyond 
the  boundaries  of  New  South  ^\'ales,  hundreds  of  millions  of  acies 
are  depastured  on  by  squatting  graziers. 

“Thirteen-fourteenths  of  the  colonial  exports  are  supplied  by  the 
squatters.  It  would  be  more  beneficial  if  the  land  were  parcelled  out 
in  small  allotments,  occupied  by  a population  of  yeomanry.’  — Extract 
from  a Speech  of  Charles  IF.  Weuticorth,  Es(p,  Member  of  the  Le- 
gislafire  Council  of  Neir  South  Wales,  at  Sijfhieij,  24//;  July,  1848. 


These  blocks  or  townlands,  intended  for  the  settlements 
of  the  societies’  emigrants,  should  be  chosen  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Morton  Bay,  say  on  the  Brisbane,  Richmond, 
Macquarrie  and  Clarence  rivers,  also  the  Darling  DoAvns. 

In  the  Liverpool  Plains  district,  on  the  MacIntyre  and 
Severn  rivers,  29®  S.,  there  the  climate  and  verdure  is  one 
perpetual  spring,  OAving  to  the  frequent  refreshing  shoAvers 
of  rain,  Avith  open  alluvial  plains  of  the  richest  soil  ready 
for  the  plough,  valuable  Avoods  suited  for  every  purpose, 
and  limestone  to  be  procured  in  almost  all  directions. 

The  Avaters  of  these  rivers  Avere  never  known  to  fail ; 
and  the  scenery  is  most  picturesque,  consisting  of  gentle 
hills,  dales,  and  open  plains,  abounding  with  fish  and  game 
of  every  colonial  desci’iption. 

Ncav  England  may  also  be  mentioned  as  a desirable 
locality  for  the  societies’  settlements.  Many  other  parts 
of  the  colony,  also,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  settled  loca- 
tion, might  likeAvise  safely  be  pointed  out  for  future  con- 
sideration, more  especially  Port  Philip  district. 

Those  situations  first  named  are,  hoAvever,  particularly 
adapted  for  the  groAvth  of  many  tropical  and  every 
European  vegetable  production. 

The  preliminary  measure  to  be  adopted  by  a society 
towards  the  future  prosperity  of  each  settlement  (there 
being  a wide  difference  betAveen  emigration  and  coloniza- 
tion) is,  on  the  receipt  of  £4,000  being  subscribed,  to  for- 
ward to  the  colony  an  agent  of  colonial  experience,  to 
select  for  each  toAvnland  a competent  overseer,  Avith  ten 
chosen  men,  and  proceed  to  the  block  pointed  out  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Crown  Lands,  and  Government  Sur- 
veyor, the  party  taking  Avith  them  three  (pole)  drays,  Avith 
seven  oxen  to  each  dray,  having  previously  obtained  a 
supply  of  provisions  and  stores  for  the  settlement  as  de- 
tailed in  the  appendix. 
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On  arrival  at  their  destination,  their  first  operation 
would  be  to  house  themselves  in  such  a way  as  to  secure 
their  stores  from  depredation  of  stragglers  or  aboriginal 
natives,  placing  them,  both  by  day  and  night,  under  the 
care  of  a vigilant  watchman. 

Much  previous  examination  is  requ’wed  to  ascertain  the 
height  of  any  marks  of  floods,  discoverable  by  deposits  in 
the  trees  growing  on  the  margin  of  streams  or  rivers  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Of  course  the  stores  should  be  placed 
out  of  every  possible  reach  of  such  an  occurrence. 

I loods  often  suddenly  rise,  in  certain  situations,  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet  and  more  above  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Under  no  circumstances,  however  tempting  or  convenient 
to  water,  should  the  party  be  induced  to  pitch  their  camp, 
except  on  elevated  land  beyond  their  reach,  but  as  near  to 
the  water  as  practicable. 

Themselves  and  provisions  once  housed,  fifty  acres  of 
land  for  wheat,  and  the  like  quantity  for  maize,  should  be 
immediately  broken  up  by  ploughs,  while  the  fencers  are 
employed  securing  with  a four-rail  and  post  fence  the 
ground  into  one  paddock. 

On  the  wheat  land  being  prepared  by  a (second)  cross- 
ploughing  and  harrowing,  &c.,  the  seed  should  be  sown, 
one  bushel  of  wheat,  or  less,  to  the  acre,  according 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  If  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished either  in  March,  April,  or  May,  defer  sowing 
wheat,  and  plant  maize  in  the  middle  of  September,  and 
all  October,  which  will  be  ripe  in  March  following. 

Plant  also,  between  April  and  J une,  the  following  seeds 
and  cuttings,  &c. — Garden  seeds  of  every  description  ; 
common  and  sweet  potatoes ; vine-cuttings  of  the  Fron- 
tignac.  Burgundy,  Muscatel,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
Malaga  grape ; and.  above  all  things,  white  mulberry-tree 
cuttings,  for  the  future  support  of  silk-worms  ; peach, 
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apricot,  and  nectarine,  and  olive  stones ; fig-tree  and  olive 
cuttings ; young  orange,  lemon,  pear,  and  apple-trees,  if 
convenient  to  be  carried,  also  their  pippins.  All  to  be 
planted  within  the  fenced  enclosure,  in  rich,  well-prepared 
ground,  the  surface  having  had  brushwood  subsequently 
burned  thereon,  and  the  embers  carefully  faked  off  the 
nursery  of  the  future  settlement. 

October  is  time  enough  for  water  and  other  melon  seeds, 
as  also  cuttings  of  the  sugar-cane,  coffee  plants,  and  other 
tropical  productions ; also  slips  of  the  Indian  fig,  (in  the 
colony  called  Prickly- pear),  for  the  food  of  the  cochineal 
insect. 

The  last  operation  of  the  party  would  be  to  construct 
forty-one  dwellings,  to  be  built  of  split  slabs  in  morticed 
frames,  in  accordance  with  the  drawing  of  ground  plan, 
elevation,  and  specification  in  the  appendix. 

Each  dwelling  to  be  detached  from  the  next  dwelling, 
as  shown  in  the  village  plan  annexed. 

Should  the  emigrants  not  arrive  at  their  townland  des- 
tination before  the  harvest  time,  the  superintendent  and 
party  could  save  the  crop,  which  would  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  forwarding  provisions  more  than  necessary  for  in- 
land journey  of  the  emigrants,  which  quantity  may  be  for- 
warded by  the  townland  drays,  together  Avith  the  Avomen 
and  children.  Additional  drays  may  be  obtained  at  their 
place  of  disembarkation,  if  required. 

The  sound  practical  Avorking  of  any  system  of  emigration 
and  colonization  requires  mature  consideration,  and  Avell- 
digested  plans  for  operation,  to  secure  its  successful  result, 
both  as  to  the  Avell-being  of  the  emigrants,  their  prospect  of 
being  able  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  shareholders,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  company. 

Merely  landing  them  by  ship-loads  even  on  the  most  fa- 
voured parts  of  Australia,  and  attempting  to  conduct  them 
to  their  intended  tOAvnland  locations  in  the  Avild,  unculti- 
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vated  Bush,  without  dwellings,  or  a depot  of  food,  would  be 
fruitless  ; as  the  emigrants,  on  learning  that  no  previous 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  their  reception,  would 
proceed  with  reluctance,  and  be  disposed  to  violate  their 
written  engagements  to  remain  in  the  society’s  townland 
twelve  months  after  arrival — said  agreements  to  be  for- 
warded to  general  agent  in  Australia,  certified  by  a notary 
public  in  each  man’s  case. 

The  previous  formation  of  townships  as  described,  should 
therefore  be  the  consideration  of  any  society  intending  to 
benefit  themselves,  and  the  industrious,  able-bodied,  but 
reduced  and  unemployed  people  of  their  several  counties, 
as  hereby  contemplated. 

On  the  formation  of  such  society,  and  the  receipt  of  not  less 
than  £4,000,  its  secretary  should  put  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  others,  through  a pros- 
pectus, stating  the  conditions  of  the  society,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  emigrants  eligible  for  settlement  in  Australia  (here- 
after referred  to).  Such  emigrants  to  be  subject  to  approval 
by  a committee  of  the  society. 

They  should  be  good  moral  characters,  and  be  recom- 
mended for  sobriety,  industr}’’,  and  ability  in  their  several 
callings ; “ likewise  in  good  health,  and  free  from  infec- 
tious or  contagious  diseases.” 

The  most  desirable  candidates  for  settlement  are  young 
married  couples,  not  exceeding  forty  years  of  age,  with 
well-groAvn  children,  but  the  limit  to  age  should  be  relaxed 
to  a certain  extent  in  favour  of  parents  having  grown-up 
sons,  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Tradesmen  should  take  out  with  them  (if  they  have  any) 
the  necessary  tools  of  their  trade. 

Those  emigrants  selected  for  transplantation  should  be 
provided  with  necessaries  in  the  following  proportions,  viz : — 
Males. — Two  suits  of  exterior  clothing,  six  shirts,  six 
pair  of  stockings,  and  three  pair  of  shoes. 
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Females. — Six  shifts,  two  flannel  petticoats,  six  pair  of 
cotton  stockings,  three  pair  of  shoes,  and  two  gowns. 

Children’s  necessary  changes  in  proportion  to  age. 

Each  family  should  be  supplied  with  six  pounds  of  soap, 
both  for  voyage  and  first  supply  at  station. 

Voyage  to  Australia  may  be  calculated  at  an  average  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  days  by  sailing  vessels,  but  by 
steamers,  via  Sincapore,  sixty  days,  soon  to  be  established 
for  seven  years. 

On  reaching  the  colony,  the  agent  of  the  society  should 
be  in  readiness  to  receive  and  conduct  them  forward  to 
their  settlement. 

With  a view  to  the  immediate  and  future  advancement  of 
townlands,  as  likewise  the  means  of  teaching  the  most  use- 
ful trades  in  requisition  to  the  rising  generation  of  the  vil- 
lagers, it  would  be  advisable  to  select  for  colonization  the 
following  number  and  description  of  able-bodied  tradesmen 
and  farm-labourers  for  each  village,  viz. : — 

2 Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

2 Sawyers. 

2 Brickmakers. 

2 Bricklayers. 

1 Plasterer. 

1 Blacksmith  and  Farrier. 

I Stone-mason. 

1 Wheel- wriglit. 

Mutual  co-operation  in  their  respective  craft  or  calling, 
would,  judiciously  arranged,  be  of  incalculable  advantage 
in  the  various  requirements  of  a new  settlement. 

If,  therefore,  an  intelligent  superintendant  agent  of  the 
company  Avere  residing  at  the  township  (with  his  family, 
the  more  desirable),  he  would  be  ready  to  counsel  and  di- 
rect the  energies  of  the  settlers,  who,  in  the  absence  of  in- 
toxicating drink,  and  in  a new  country,  might  easily  be 
guided  for  their  good. 

Experience  points  out  that  too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  in  recommending  such  an  appointment,  as  on  his  fitness 


1 Millwright. 

1 Shoemaker. 

1 Soapboiler. 

1 Tanner  and  Currier. 

1 Gardener. 

1 Tailor. 

1 Miller,  and 

20  Agricultural  Labourers. 
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for  so  important  a trust  (added  to  his  holding  a commission 
of  the  peace)  would  depend  in  a great  measure  the  moral 
and  social  character  of  the  settlement ; an  agent  whose 
admonitions  would  be  respected,  and  whose  conduct  and 
example  would  be  a model  for  those  under  his  protection. 

Although  last,  yet  not  least  in  claiming  attention  is,  the 
consideration,  how  newly-planted  settlers  in  remote  town- 
ships are  to  make  their  transplantation  reciprocally  advan- 
tageous to  themselves  and  those  philanthropists  disposed 
to  assist  in  pecuniary  aid,  and  to  countenance  the  laudable 
and  patriotic  movement  for  emigration,  based  on  sound 
principles. 

The  facilities  that  present  in  a new  but  thinly-peopled 
colony  like  New  South  Wales,  whose  population  does  not 
exceed  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  while  they  have  two 
millions  of  cattle,  and  ten  millions  of  sheep,  are  manifold, 
and  in  some  respect  may  possibly  be  contingent  on  the  ju- 
dicious selection  of  locality  ; but  in  any  case  there  can  be  no 
risk  of  failure  if  the  emigrants  be  at  all  disposed  to  habits 
of  industry  and  economy. 

Persons  of  colonial  experience  will  readily  admit  this 
general  assertion ; to  those  uninitiated,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  point  out  briefly  the  sources  from  which  the  emigrant 
settler  may  derive  means  of  being  able  to  pay  his  trifling 
rent,  maintain  himself  and  young  family  in  comfort,  with  a 
prospect,  after  eleven  years’  occupation,  of  purchasing  the 
fee  simple  of  his  farm. 

Before  entering  on  this  inquiry,  it  is  desirable  to  state, 
that  wool  being  the  great  staple  production,  at  present,  of 
Australia,  sheep-walks  are  dotted  over  almost  every  part 
of  the  interior  adapted  for  such  purpose : the  want  of  shep- 
herds and  labour  is  the  only  impediment  to  further  increase, 
and  improvement  in  the  washing  and  getting  up  wool  for 
exportation. 

The  flockmasters  (or  squatters,  as  they  are  designated  in 
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the  interior)  cannot  spare  hands  to  grow  grain  on  their 
sheep  stations ; and,  consequently,  draw  their  supply  of 
flour,  &c.,  from  the  coast,  at  much  inconvenience. 

V and  village,  as  herein  contemplated,  would  ob- 
viate these  drawbacks,  and  be  productive  to  the  emigrants 
themselves,  by  supplying  the  stations  with  flour,  tobacco, 
and  employment  both  at  sheepshearing-time  and  occasion- 
ally in  their  several  callings.  No  man  disposed  to  work 
need  be  idle. 

^^d  Sea  Island  cotton  (the  best  description 
known,  which  is  perennial  in  Australia,  and  was  grown 
by  the  writer  of  this  article  in  Wellington  Valley,  by  order 
of  Government)  may  be  grown,  as  also  flax,  if  not  exactly 
for  expoitation,  yet  available  for  domestic  purposes;  nor 
should  the  propagation  and  collecting  of  the  silver  cochi- 
neal* insect  be  omitted ; and,  above  all,  would  be  the  rear- 
ing of  the  silkworm,!  both  Chinese,  and  those  found  indi- 


* Coclimeal  insects  live  on  the  prickly  pear,  which  is  abundant 
in  Australia.  70,000  insects  produce  1 lb.  of  the  dye  for  scar- 
let, crimson,  and  carmine.  700,000  lbs.  are  annually  brought  to 
Europe.  ° 

f The  annual  consumption  of  silk  in  the  United  Kingdom  exceeds  four 
million  lbs.  ; of  which  nearly  two  is  in  piece  goods,  a fourth  in  ribbons 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  a twentieth  in  sewing-silk.  It  requires  four- 
teen millions  of  silkworms  to  produce  the  silk  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  12  lbs.  of  cocoons,  of  three  grains  each,  from  2,800  silk- 
worms, and  156  lbs.  white  mulberry  leaves,  yield,  on  the  average, 
1 lb.  of  reeled  silk;  from  which  can  be  made  15  yards  of  gros°de 

Naples.  ^ England  pays  to  foreigners  nearly  twenty  shillintrs  per  lb. 
for  her  silk.  ° 

Silkworms  prefer  the  white  to  the  red,  and  the  red  to  the  black 
mulberry  tree  ; all  of  which  are  raised  by  cuttings,  layers,  or  seeds- 
no  other  insect  eats  the  leaves.  In  eight  days  it  is  three  days  in  its 
first  moulting  ; in  five  days  its  second  moulting  takes  place  ; in  five 
days,  a third ; and  in  other  five  days,  a fourth.  In  three  or  four 
days.  It  encloses  itself  in  its  cocoon,  and  becomes  a chrysalis— in  all, 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  days.  They  require  a temperature  of  65“  to 
^0  —eggs  at  45“.  It  remains  in  the  chrysalis  form  from  two  to  four 
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genous  in  several  parts  of  the  colony — an  occupation  well 
adapted  to  children,  and  even  women,  requiring  neither 
skill  nor  capital ; and  which,  by  assiduity,  would  become 
a source  of  profit,  raw  silk  being  worth  nearly  twenty 
shillings  per  lb. : all  helping  to  pay  their  rent,  without 
interfering  with  the  rearing  of  swine,  poultry,  the  dairy, 
and  other  rural  occupations — adding  profit  as  well  as 
comfort  in  their  family  circle. 

It  would  be  superfluous,  and  perhaps  out  of  place,  to 
advert  to  the  obvious  manifold  advanhiges  that  may  be 
calculated  on  as  the  result,  not  only  to  Australia,  but  to 
the  parent  country,  if  this  proposed  plan  for  extensive 
emigration,  and  transplantation  of  families,  be  carried  out 
in  the  manner  herein  suggested.  The  shipping  interest, 
the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  landed  proprietor  both 
at  home  and  in  the  colony,  would,  if  not  immediately,  yet 
in  a few  years,  be  benefited  by  so  desirable  and  praise- 
worthy a movement. 

The  rapid  increase  of  a loyal,  though  humble,  peasantry 
(in  a climate  most  congenial  to  the  procreation  of  mankind) 
would  soon  effect  a demand  for  manufactured  goods ; while 
the  flockmasters  in  the  colony,  by  the  augmentation  of 
labour,  might  be  able,  at  no  remote  period,  to  export  a 
suflScient  supply  of  fine  wool  to  the  mother  country,  of 
staple  and  quality  of  fibre  not  surpassed  in  any  country, 
without  having  recourse  to  a foreign  market. 

weeks,  and  escapes  from  the  cocoon  by  dissolving  the  gum  which  holds 
the  threads  (and  not  by  their  rupture),  as  a large  moth. 

Each  female  lays  (a  sheet  of  paper  is  the  best  receptacle)  about 
350  eggs,  and  391,680  eggs  weigh  a troy  lb.  ; but  when  full  grown, 
50  weigh  a pound,  or  have  increased  in  weight  nine  thousand  times. 
In  a few  days  they  die. 

The  cost  of  labour  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  silk  exceeds  three 
millions  and  three-quarters  sterling  per  annum — divided  among  more 
than  180,000  persons,  at  an  average  of  only  eight  shillings  per  week. 
The  returns  are  ^10, 500, 000,  leaving  2|  for  machinery,  profits,  &c. 
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In  the  remote  interior  bush,  no  white  women  of  any 
description  are  to  be  seen;  demoralization  and  abominable 
iniquities  are  the  result — too  frequently  involving  the  so- 
litary she})herds  and  stockmen  with  the  aboriginal  natives 
in  strife,  bloodshed,  and  assassination. 

The  fearful  crimes  that  have  been  committed,  even  to 
wholesale  murder,  on  these  tvandering  and  benighted 
children  of  the  forest,  could  “ a tale  unfold”  that  would 
be  shocking  humanity  to  relate,  and  scarcely  be  credited, 
were  not  the  colonial  annals  too  replete  with  such  unhappy 
records,  exclusive  of  the  many  crimes  that  are  committed 
in  secret,  only  known  to  their  authors  and  Him  who 
created  alike  the  Christian  and  the  untaught  Pasan. 

Single  men  in  the  open  and  uncultivated  wild  plains  of 
Australia  sheep-walks,  soon  become  demi-barbarians.  Re- 
mote as  they  are  from  civilization,  and  the  all-powerful 
influence  of  woman — without  religious  teachers  of  their 
creed,  or  even  forms  of  devotion,  they  merge  into  a state 
of  hopeless  degradation  and  infidelity. 

Let  it,  then,  l>e  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Christian,  the 
philanthropist,  tlie  philosopher,  the  statesman,  and  all  Avho 
wish  their  fellow-countrymen  to  advance  in  tlie  social  scale 
of  laborious  independence,  to  aid,  by  their  countenance  and 
liberality,  the  advancement  of  Mutual  Aid  Societies,  cal- 
culated alike  to  Christianize  the  heathen,  to  check  vice  and 
all  its  iniquities,  and  redeem  thousands  from  the  pitiless 
storm  of  destitution  and  ignominy,  that  hovers  over  iheir 
unemployed,  able-bodied,  but  impoverished  fellow-crea- 
tures at  home,  by  affording  means  lor  their  transplantation 
to  the  Australian  shores,  where,  in  a few  years  hence,  they 
would  people  and  transform  the  now  wild  face  of  the  in- 
terior into  something  like  civilization — studding,  amidst 
sheep-walks  and  cattle-runs,  prosperous  towns,  thriving 
villages,  and  hapi>y  rising  fiimilies,  who,  amidst  their 
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abundance  and  comfort,  would  teel  gratefully  attached  to 
the  parent  country,  that  had  buoyed  them  up  in  the  liour 
of  adversity,  and  teach  their  children  and  their  children’s 
children  to  bless,  and  not  revile  their  fatherland  ! Happy 
would  it  be,  that  the  former  sentiment  pervaded  the  breasts 
of  those  who  fly,  while  they  have  means,  to  other  shores, 
in  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  less  healthy  climes  than  Aus- 
tralia, w^hich  latter  country,  if  fostered  and  colonized  on  an 
extended  scale,  with  virtuous,  yet  industrious  married  fami- 
lies, would,  in  a few  generations,  become  a mart  for  Eng- 
lish enterprise,  and  the  most  flourishing  Colony  of  the 
British  Empire. 


A P P E N 1)  I X. 


ARTICLES  TO  BE  PURCHASED  AND  FORWARDED  TO  SOCIETY  S 

SETTLEMENT. 

Garden-seeds,  Cuttings,  and  Young  Fruit-tree  Layers. 


1|^  Tons  Flour,  in  bag. 

I Ton  Pork  (salt),  in  casks. 

100  cvvt.  Sugar,  in  bags. 

8 Chest  Hyson-skin  Tea. 

1 cwt.  Negrohead  Tobacco,  in 
keg. 

1 cwt.  of  Soap,  in  box. 

1 Box  Smoking-pipes,  say  200. 

1 Box,  56  lbs..  Dipt  Candles. 

6 Frying-pans. 

6 Water-buckets. 

4 Iron  Pots. 

12  Quart  Tin  Pots. 

12  Pint  do.  do. 

12  Iron  Spoons. 

12  Tin  Dishes. 

17  Working  Oxen. 

6 Whips. 

3 Pole  Drays. 

3 Tarpaulins,  or  Oil-cloths. 
Chains — 4 leading,  4 claw,  3 
drag,  18  bows,  9 yokes,  2 
dozen  keys. 

40  Bushels  Seed-Wheat. 

Estimated  value  of  the  abov 
Salary  to  superintendent 


25  Bushels  IMaize. 

3 Swing  Pongs  (beam-wood). 
60  Ilarrowtines. 

1 Dozen  Breaking-up  Hoes. 

1 Dozen  Chipping  Hoes. 

2 Cross-cut  Saws — 6 Files. 

2 Hand-Saws — 6 Files. 

12  Maul  Rings. 

2 Drawing-Knives. 

1 Pit-Saw — 6 Files. 

6 Mortice  Axes. 

3 Broad  Axes,  3 Adzes. 

6 Feriner  and  Socket  Chisels 
(1  inch). 

2,000  Spike  Nails  (4  inch). 
Shingle  Nails  for  100  squares 
of  roofing. 

6 Hand  and  Shingle  Hammers. 

2 Dozen  Gimblets,  Spike  and 
Shingle. 

1 Grind-Stone. 

1 Saddle — 1 Horse. 

4 Steel  Mills. 

3 Dozen  Reap  Hooks. 

j . . £AQ7  0 0 

100  0 0 

^*507  0 0 
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EXPENSE  OF  FORMING  ONE  TOWNLAND  VILLAGE. 


£ I 

To  Building  4i  Family  Houses  205  j 
,,  500  Rods  4-Rail  and  Post- 

Fence  ....  125 
„ Ploughing  and  Harrowing 

80  Acres  . . .40 

5,  Getting  in  Seed  on  50  do.  . 23 

,,  Sundry  Stores,  Oxen^  Sic., 

as  detailed,  page  . 507 


£900 


£ 

By  amount  of  Rations  to  be 
charged  against  men,  in- 
cluding carriage  for  26 
weeks  . . . .120 

„ Sale  of  Oxen,  Drays,  Tools, 
andFarming  Implements, 
amongst  40  families  and 
sheep  stations  . . 230 

„ 600  Bushels  Wheat  to  do.  . 150 


£500 

Actual  Expense  . . 400 


£900 


Note. — As  it  is  intended  to  reserve  361,000  out  of  363,000, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  home  and  colonial  management,  the 
amount  will  stand  thus — 

20  Townlands,  @ ^61,000  ....  3620,000  0 0 

Colonial  expenses  on  each  townland  and  village, 

for  20  townlands,  &c.,  at  £400  . . . 8,000  0 0 


For  home  management,  during  the  term  of 

11  vears 3612,000  0 0 

Out  of  which  sum  any  saving  that  can  be  effected  in  the  expenses 
of  management  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  society,  to  in- 
crease the  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  eleven  years,  after  having  pre- 
viously paid  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  during  tlie  interval. 

A man  who  can  shear  sheep  may  earn  12s.  a-day — the  price 
per  score  being,  on  an  average,  3s. — finding  his  own  rations  and 
shears.  Sheep-washing  is  paid  by  the  day — at  os.  4d.  per  day. 

Sheep  hurdles  are  valued  at  from  £6  to  £7  per  hundred. 
Eighty  hurdles  to  fold  2,000  sheep. 

Australian  horses  sent  to  India  have  brought  from  3680  to 
36100  ; freight  £30. 

Flour  from  36 10  to  3612  per  ton. 
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WAGES  IN  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Dec.  31,  1847. 


TRADF.  OR  CALLING. 


Sydney  District. 


Per  Annum, 
with  Rations  and 
Lodging. 


MALES. 

Agricultural  Labourers  . 

Bullock-drivers 
Butchers 
Brass-founders 
Bakers  . 

Brick-makers 
Bricklayers 
Blacksmiths  . 
Carpenters 
Cabinet-makers 
Cooks  . . ^ 

Coopers  . 

Coach-builders 

Domestic  Servants  . 

Engineers 

Glaziers 

Gardeners 

Harness-makers 

Hut-keepers  , 

House-servants 

Iron-founders 

Labourers,  common 

Masons  . 

Millwrights  & Engineer 
Millers  . . 

Miners  . 

Maori  Labourers 
Overseers  (good,  free) 
Ploughmen 
Painters  and  Glaziers 
Printers  . 

Plasterers  . , 

Reapers  (good) 

Sawyers 

Shoemakers  . 

I Shopmen 
Shipwrights  . 

Shearers  (good) 
Shepherds 
Stock-keepers 
Saddlers 
Tailors  . 

Tanners 

Tinplate-workers  . 
Upholsterers  . 
Watchmakers 
Wheelwrights 
Whitesmiths  . 

FEMALES. 

Cooks  (plain) 
Dairy-maids  . . 

Farm-servants 
Housemaids  . , 

House-servants 
Housekeepers  • 

Kitchen-maids 
Ladies’-maids 
Laundresses  . 
Nursemaids  . 
Needlewomen  . 


Town. 

.4 


CoTintry. 

4 
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rict. 

Northern  District. 

Per  Lay, 

Per  an.  withj  Per  Day, 

without 

Rations  k I without 

Rations. 

Lodging.  1 Rations. 

s.  d.  ' 

[ 1 
r40toto^  s.  a. 

Imarrci.f 

• • 

1 < single  > 

, / 25to3o.  \ 

, . 

^ •'i  4 0 

• • 

i 3 0* 

••  1 3"0* 

41  5 

40  5 

39  5 


35  week 
6 9 
6 6 
6 9 
6 9 


5 6 


3 9 
7 0 

g”o 

5s.  5d.  Trib. 


87  6 per 
1,000  feet. 
6 0 
4 6 


12  week* 

6 ’0 

8d.  ^ hr. 

5 6 


* With  board  and  lodging. 
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SYDNEY  MAIIKETS.— Jlly  28,  184S. 


£ s.  d. 

FLOUR.  BREAD,  GRAIN,  &c. 

Flour,  fine  (at  mill  prices), 

per  100  lbs 0 13  0 

Ditto,  2nds  (do.),  per  do.  • 0 11  0 
Ditto,  ration  (do,)i  per  do,  0 8 6 
Biscuit,  fine,  per  cwt.  ..100 
Ditto,  pilot,  per  ditto  . , 0 17  0 
Ditto,  seconds,  per  ditto  . 0 15  0 
Bread,  per  21b.  loaf  . . .003 

Bran,  per  bushel  ....  0 1 2 

Wheat,  per  bushel,  5s.  to  . 0 5 6 
Maize,  per  ditto  ....  0 1 9 

Cracked  Maize,  per  ditto  .023 
Barley,  per  ditto  (English)  0 4 6 

Ditto,  Cape,  per  do.,2s.  6d.  | 

to 0 3 6 1 

Oats,  per  do.,  4s.  3d.  to  .0  4 6 
Hay,  oaten,  per  cwt.,  7s.  to  0 7 6 

Do.,grass,per  do,,  2s.  6d.  to  0 3 6 

Do.,  lucerne,  per  do.,  4s.  to  0 4 6 

Straw,  per  ditto,  2s.  to  .036 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 
Apples,  colonial,  per  dozen  0 I 6 
Ditto,  Derwent,  per  dozen, 

9d.  to 0 16 

Oranges,  per  dozen.  Is.  to  0 1 6 

Lemons,  per  dozen,  6d,  to  0 1 0 

Pears,  per  dozen.  Is.  to  0 13 

Loquats,  per  quart,  3d.  to  0 0 6 

Bananas,  per  dozen,  2s.  to  0 2 6 

„ preserved,  per  lb.  0 1 0 

Guavas,  per  dozen,  9d.  to  0 I 0 
Pomegranates,  per  dozen  ,030 
Tomatoes,  per  dozen  ..006 
Chilies,  per  quart  . . . 0 0 4 1 

Passion-fruit,  per  dozen  .0  0 6 ^ 

Jerusalemartichokes,  per  Ib.O  0 3 

Shaddocks,  per  dozen  . .0  3 0 1 

Parsnips,  per  bunch  . .0  0 2 ; 

Carrots,  per  bunch  ...  0 0 2 I 

Potatoes,  colonial,  per  cw't.  0 6 0 

Ditto,  Van  Dieman’s  Land, 

per  cwt 0 8 6 

Ditto,  New  Zealand,  per 

cwt 0 8 0 

New  potatoes,  per  lb.  . .000 

Onions,  per  cwt 1 10  0 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Cauliflowers,  per  head,  2d.  to  0 

0 

8 

Green  peas,  per  peck,  2s.  to  0 

2 

6 

French  beans,  per  peck, 

0 

1 

6 

Turnips,  per  bunch  . . . 

0 

0 

3 

Lettuces,  each  . . . . 

0 

0 

2 

Celery,  per  stick  . . . . 

0 

0 

4 

Radishes,  per  bunch  . . . 

0 

0 

1 

Pumpkins,  per  dozen,  2s.  to  0 

5 

0 

Leeks,  per  bunch  . . . 

0 

0 

9 

POUI.TRY,  ETC. 

Geese,  each, 

0 

5 

6 

Turkeys,  each,  4s.  to  . 

0 

8 

0 

Ducks,  per  pair,  4s.  to  . . 

0 

4 

6 

Fow'ls,  per  pair,  2s.  6d.  to 

0 

2 

9 

Guinea  fowls,  per  pair  . • 

0 

2 

9 

Pigeons,  per  pair,  Is.  6d.  to 

0 

2 

0 

Roasting  pigs,  each,  3s.  to 

0 

4 

0 

Rabbits,  per  brace  . . , 

0 

3 

0 

PROVISIONS. 

Butter,  fresh,  per  lb.,  Is.  to 

0 

1 

•) 

w 

Ditto,  salt,  per  Ib.,  6d.  to 

0 

0 

10 

Ditto,  Irish — none  in  the 

market. 

Lard,  per  lb 

0 

0 

5 

per  dozen  .... 

0 

0 

11 

Hams,  colonial,  per  lb.  . . 

0 

0 

8 

Cheese,  colonial,  per  lb. 

0 

0 

6 

Ditto,  English,  per  lb.  , 

0 

1 

0 

Bacon,  per  lb 

0 

0 

6 

Pickled  pork,  per  Ib.,  5d.  to  0 

0 

6 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 3 
0 0 
0 0 


0 8 

0 8 
0 0 
1 10 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 
Beef,  per  lb.  per  carcase  0 
, Mutton,  per  ditto  ditto  • 0 
Veal,  ner  ditto  ditto,  tilive  0 


Cabbages,  per  head,  2d.  to  0 0 


, Mutton,  per  ditto  ditto  • 0 0 

Veal,  per  ditto  ilitto,  alive  0 0 

Pork,  per  ditto  ditto,  ditto  0 0 

Beef,  per  lb.,  retail,  2d.  to  0 0 
Mutton,  per  ditto  ditto,  2d. 

to 0 0 

Veal,  per  ditto,  ditto  ..00 
Pork,  per  ditto,  ditto,  4d.  to  0 0 

CATTLE,  SHEEP,  ETC. 
Bullocks,  per  head,  30s.  to  3 0 
Sheep,  per  head,  3s.  to  .06 
Milking  cows,  per  head, 

40s.  to 3 0 

Horses,  according  to  value. 


0 05 

0 U 

0 


0 
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0 4 

0 6 
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PLAN  FOR  A SLAB  BUILT  HOUSE 


Th&  to  }>e  -Txxed  m groortdy  » oiH  and^  .groundy pintles 
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